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deeper satisfaction than she had ever before ex-
perienced. Nursing, she decided, must be her
profession, but she did not mean to drift into it
without training. She studied everything that
she could find on the subject; pestered her
friends for information, made opportunities to
meet hospital doctors who might be able to help
her. *"' Qualify yourselves as a man does for his
work/; she wrote, in after years, in advising on
careers for women. " Don't think you can
undertake it otherwise. Submit yourselves to the
rules of business as men do, by which alone you
can make God's business suceed ; for He has
never said that He will give His success and His
blessing to sketchy and unfinished work/*
It was practical training that she needed, but
Florence knew that her mother would bitterly
oppose any scheme by which it could be ob-
tained. For professional nursing was looked
upon as fit work only for the " lower orders ** and
wholly unsuitable for a lady. Nurses were
usually illiterate creatures, and their conduct was
a scandal and a disgrace. Attention had often
been drawn to the gross inefficiency among the
nursing staffi, but nothing had been done to raise
the standard of nursing either by training or
attracting a better class of recruits. Their
drunkenness was a byword, and immoral relations
between nurses and doctors and nurses,-and
patients in the hospitals were so common as to
be accepted as normal. Thousands of patients
died in the public hospitals every year as the